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HAWEIS’S * MUSICAL LIFE.’* 

Tuls is an amusing book. On some pages the 
author is seen trying to provoke a smile, on others, 
he affects to be very serious. But the smile comes 
all the same. 

Mr. Haweis tells many good stories about himself 
—one in particular, of which I take note here for a 
yeason. As a youth, he lived some time in the Isle 
of Wight, near to Tennyson’s place. He was not 
quite right in his head about Tennyson—see page 
35 for a frank confession—and nothing would serve 
him but to hunt up the poet in his home. This has 
since developed into a common form of insanity, as 
our newly-created peer well knows; but few patients, 
happily for the author of “ In Memoriam,” ever had 
the disease so badly as young Haweis. One day 
he knocked at Tennyson’s door, and spoke with the 
maid-servant. ‘* Mr. Tennyson sees no one.” ‘I 
am aware of that. Is Mrs. Tennyson at home?” 
The Abigail looked dubiously at the “shabby 
student,” her interlocutor, but, says Mr. Haweis 
characteristically, and in his own special English, 
“there was something about me which could not be 
sad nay.” That irresistible something and its 
owner soon found themselves in the poet’s drawing- 
toom, confronted with Mrs. Tennyson, who, after 
hearing her visitor speak, regarded him asa “ harm- 
less lunatic, not an impertinent intruder.” To be 
id of him, the good lady thought it well to further 
his request for an interview with her husband, whom 
she presently brought into the room. The poet ad- 
vanced, shook hands “ without cordiality,” said a 
civil word or two, and disappeared. Then Haweis, 
having secured an old envelope addressed by Tenny- 
son to his wife, went away rejoicing, and not 
ashamed. 

Ihave mentioned this because the story is typical. 
It fairly represents the happy audacity which dis- 
tinguishes its hero, and shines like an aureole (in 
Dutch metal) around his book. Mr. Haweis—with 
tespect be it said—resembles that popular and 
eccentric personage, Mr. Swiveller. He has the 
ardent imagination which can turn a “ slavey ” into 
4marchioness, and cry, “ pass the rosy,” when the 
beverage is very small beer. His passion for fine 
language throws everybody’s Richard absolutely into 
the shade ; he at least equals that gentleman in 
delightful self-consciousness, combined with insen- 
ibility to the feeling which comes over a man 
abashed ; and he treads even unfamiliar paths with 
ajaunty confidence amazing to the beholder. Yet 
al this is done in a way so frank and cheery that 
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pleasure rather than annoyance follows. Far be it 
from me to caila clergyman a mad wag, or a sad 
dog, but if Mr. Haweis were not a consecrated 
person, I would salute him in both terms, and, while 
affecting to reprove, incite him to offend again. In 
fact, I dosay ‘Go on, Mr. Haweis, write more books 
like ‘Music and Morals,’ and ‘ My Musical Life.’” 
Tis a weary world, and we all need cakes and ale. 

The reader will not be surprised to learn that the 
book, regarded as a musical life, is in the nature of 
a joke. I may assume that he has already wondered 
at the idea of a popular clergyman having any 
musical life worth talking about. Let me hasten to 
declare that our author seems to incline that way 
himself. With the frankness which forms such an 
engaging and amusing feature in his character, Mr. 

Haweis tells us that the biographical part of his 
work is only a minor means to a very much major 
end. In point of fact, we have in “ My Musical 
Life” a collection of essays contributed at various 
times to periodical literature. Why then “ My 
Musical Life?” Let the reverend author himself 
reply :— 

“I should in all probability not have thought of 
issuing, in its present form, a companion volume of col- 
lected essays ranging over about twelve years (1871-83) 
had not various reprints in America and translations into 
French and German, warned me that others were not 
slow to reap where I had strawn. In republishing these 
pieces, however, I have decided to take the wind out of 
the pirates’ sails, as far as I could, by giving my work a 
sort of autobiographical setting, which none of the pirates 
could possibly supply. I intend, then, to string my 
separate beads upon the thread of my own life,” &c. 

So it comes to pass that, to prevent Americans, 
French, and Germans from getting unholy gain, Mr. 
Haweis tells us how he learned to play the fiddle. 
I applaud the end and am grateful for the means. 
The “autobiographical setting,” is much the more 
entertaining part of the book; but, alas! that it 
forms so small a portion. Mr. Haweis starts with 
146 pages, personal to himself, the remaining 426 
pages being nearly all devoted to reprinted matter, 
dealing with the rationale of music, old violins, a 
South Kensington loan collection, Paganini, Liszt, 
and Wagner, including a full and particular account 
of the Nibelungen Ring and Parsifal. The question 
for me now, as a reviewer, is whether I shall give 
preferential attention to the setting or the jewel, the 
string or the beads. I decide for the setting and 
the string. This is new. 

Mr. Haweis made his first acquaintance with 
Mendelssohn’s ‘“* Wedding March” at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. There he heard it (onan organ), 
and was “thrilled and rivetted” with an “incon- 
ceivable emotion,” partly due to the music, partly 
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to hearing it, ‘when half the people 

never heard of Mendelssohn, three years after his 
death, and when not one in a hundred could have 
told me what was being played.” Mr. Haweiscon- 
fesses that he did not himself know; but the point 
to be observed here is, that ‘‘ inconceivable emotion” 
or some other cause, frequently leads our author 
to the making of loose and inaccurate assertions. “He 
seems to have reasoned from his own ignorance 
of Mendelssohn to the ignorance of others. Half 
the people in 1851 had never heard of Mendels- 
sohn!! Why, the present writer resided in a 
small West Country town when the great master 
died, and very well remembers that the sad event 
was in everybody’s thoughts and on everybody’s 
tongue. Even in that place, remote and obscure, 
Mendelssohn was generally known and _ loved. 
It is pleasant to learn that Mr. Haweis soon caught 
the ‘Mendelssohn mania,” but the fact does not 
warrant his reasons for the abatement of that 
epidemic, which, we are told, “ declined rather 
suddenly with the growing appreciation of Schu- 
mann, the tardy recognition of Spohr, and the 
revival of Schubert, receiving its quietus, of course, 
with the triumph of Wagner.” In the passage 
just quoted we have a string of the loose and 
inaccurate statements to which our author is 
addicted. I say nothing about the ‘“ growing 
appreciation of Schumann.” That is rightly 
put forward as operating against Mendelssohn's 


supreme position, but does not Mr. Haweis know 
that, so far from the tardy recognition of Spohr 
acting on the same line, there was no tardy recogni- 


tion at all. Spohr’s music was the rage in this 
country till Mendelssohn came, and the star of 
Hesse-Cassel paled before the luminary of Leipsic 
and Berlin. To talk of the “revival” of Schubert 
is also inexact. That cannot be revived which has 
never lived, and the present recognition of Schubert 
in this country is the first which history records. 
As for the “triumph of Wagner” giving 
Mendelssohn-worship a quietus, it suffices to ask 
—assuming the triumph—how a man who com- 
posed nothing but dramatic music can affect 
another who lives mainly in his oratorios, sym- 
phonies, overtures and compositions for the 
chamber. I wonder if some future natural historian 
will declare that the popularity of Jambo had the 
effect of closing all the training quarters in the king- 
dom and turning the Epsom Grand Stand into fire- 
wood? Mr. Haweis used to see Mendelssohn 
in his dreams, “ transfigured, splendid with inspired 
thought,” but never meets him now, never sees him. 
At this I am not so much surprised as Mr. Willy 
might have been on hearing Mr. Haweis, in gracious 
mood, call him a chef d’orchestre. 

Having recorded some not very interesting details 
of his violin studies, Mr. Haweis presents us with a 
string of reminiscences and reflections on eminent 
artists whom he saw and heard in his youth. 
These are characteristic, and I am tempted to 
make one entertaining extract. The subject is 
Ernst’s Cremona violin. 


“It has fallen into other hands. I see it every season 
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in the Concert-room ; Mdme. Norman-Néruda plays i 
I know she isan admirable artist. Ido not hear (O Ernst) 
thy Cremona; its voice has gone out with thee; its soy 
has passed with thine. 
SS * a * * 





“In the night I hear it under the stars, when the moon 
is low, and I see the dark ridges of the clover hills, and 
rabbits and hares, black against the paler sky, Pausing to 
feed, or crouching to listen to the voices of the night, 

* * * * 

‘Alone in the autumn woods, when through the 
shivering trees I see the angry yellow streaks of the 
sunset, and the dead leaves fall across a sky that threatens 
storm. 

* * * * * 

‘““By the sea, when the cold mists rise, and hollow 
murmurs, like the low wail of lost spirits, rush along the 
beach. 

* * * * * 

“In some still valley in the South, in midsummer, 
the slate-coloured moth on the rock flashes suddenly 
into crimson and takes wing; the bright-eyed lizard 
darts timorously, and the singing of the gras. 
hopper never ceases in the long grass, the air is 
heavy and slumberous with insect life and the 
breath of flowers. I can see the blue sky—intense 
blue, mirrored in the lake—and a bird floats mirrored 
in the blue, and over the shining water comes the 
sound, breaking the singing silences of nature; such 
things are in our dreams. 

* * * * * 

‘Tt is this only, I can hear the spirit voice of thy Cre- 
mona, dead master, but not at St. James’s Hall, no longer 
in the crowded haunts of men as once. Its body only is 
there ; its soul was the very soul of the master who has 
passed to where the chiming is ‘ after the chiming of the 
eternal spheres.’ ” : ‘ 

Poor Ernst! how he would have enjoyed this 
rhapsody on his fiddle! and how he would have 
pitied Mr. Haweis, as I do, because three out ofthe 
four places in which that prose-poet catches its 
spirit voice are just those in which he is likely to 
catch a cold as well. Let us hope that our author 
will regard his health, and not go roaming about the 
fields, woods and sands at untimely hours, even to 
hear the ghost of Ernst’s Cremona break “the 
singing silences of nature.” 

I hasten to add that Mr. Haweis’s ornate lan- 
guage is not an affeetation. It belongs to his 
nature, and had such force when, in his youth, he 
was most natural, that he himself remarks, “ Some- 
times I look at them (articles sent to newspapers) it 
my old scrap-books, and marvel at the bombast, 
inflation, and prodigious inanity of the matter and 
style.” Mr. Haweis never hesitates to make con 
fessions of this kind, and I ask who can refuse 
admiringly to laugh with a man who so frankly raises 
merriment against himself ? 

The pages which our author devotes to himself as 
an amateur fiddler are amongst the most amusing 
in the book. Mr. Haweis naturally conveys a 
idea that he could play very well, and also—what 
it is easy to believe—that he had a style of his own. 
The reader may ask why I use the past tense here. 
Alas! Mr. Haweis no longer fiddles. He put his 
Cremona in aglass case when he entered the Church, 
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beingconvinced that he could not do things by halves 
and do them well. So the “ pulpit, drum ecclesiastic,” 
gained a popular performer, and the violin, if we 
accept the reverend gentleman's estimate of himself, 
lost a gifted exponent. The individuality of Mr. 
Haweis’s style is not concealed in these pages. It 
was formed partly by nature, partly by circum- 
stances, and had, like his book, ‘‘sensation” for its 
end. When nobody at Freshwater cared to hear 
him play, except the wife of a Baron A., who subse- 
quently forgot ail about the fiddling and the fiddler, 
young Haweis obtained an audience of boys by 
giving imitations of farmyard animals. He also 
made up certain mixtures of his own—* Italian airs 
with prodigious cadenzas’’—in hope. of securing 
the popular ear. When, in society, his audience 
preferred to talk rather than listen, he “ resorted to 
every conceivable trick and device to ensnare atten- 
tion.’ This was characteristic; so is the confes- 
sion: “ I am quite aware—as Sterndale Bennett, who 
accompanied the first solo I ever played ina public 
concert-room, told me years afterwards—that I in- 
jured my style by a partiality for crude and sensa- 
tional effect, which my better judgment even 
then revolted from.” During these fiddling days 
Mr. Haweis suffered much from bad accompanists, 
principally of the young lady amateur kind, and no 
wonder, seeing what he exacted from them. Our 
author played everything, as the Hungarians do 
their dance music, with all manner of impulsive 
touches, which he calls, in Haweisian language, 
“motions of the soul,’ and “swift as an angel’s 
fight.” He required his young lady accompanists 
to be “ mesmeric, sympathetic, intuitive,” and 
explains exactly what he wanted in the following 
apostrophe to a bad specimen of the order :-— 

“You must know what I want before I tell you, you 
must feel which way my spirit sets. I cannot pause 
in those quick and subtle transitions of emotion, fancy, 
passion, to tell you a secret ; ifit isnot your’s already, you 
are unworthy of it. What! when I had played three bars 
thus, you could not guess that I should hurry the fourth and 
droop with a melodious sigh upon the fifth! You dared 
to strike in at the end of a note which my intention would 
have stretched out into at least another semibreve! You 
are untrue to the rhythm of my soul. Get up from the 
piano, my conceited, self-satisfied young lady. Your 
finishing lessons in music can do nothing for you. Your 
case is hopeless. You have not enough music in you to 
know you are a failure.” 

Thus Mr. Haweis to his unfortunate accompanist, 
but he does not go on to tell us what a composer 
would say to a “conceited and self-satisfied ” 
fiddler, caught in the act of playing pranks with his 
music, and disguising them under some such fine 
tame as ‘melodious sighs.’ I dare not urge, if I 
would, that Mr. Haweis was such a_ fiddler. 
According to his own testimony he could not help 
himself. He was simply the medium of “ some- 
thing in my soul,” whatever that something may 
have been. Here are his own words :— 

“Indeed, no one ever taught me the art of drawing tears 
ftom the eyes of my listeners. Moments came to me 
when I was playing—I seemed far away from the world. 
I Was not scheming for effect—there was no trick about 





it. I could give no reason for the rall, the p, the pf, the 
Jf. Something in my soul ordered it so, and my fingers 
followed, communicating every inner vibration through 
their tips to the vibrating string until the mighty heart of 
the Cremona pealed out like a clarion, or whispered 
tremblingly in response. But those moments did not 
come to me in mixed buzzing audiences; then I merely 
waged impatient war with a mob.” 

Why, here was a truly inspired man, communi- 
cating to us from the Infinite! What a pity the 
voice is silent! Why, oh! why did Mr. Haweis put 
that Cremona of the mighty heart in a glass case, 
subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles, and elect to 
wander in the misty paths of theology? In his case, 
truly, there is a “certain fearful looking for of 
judgment ” upon the offence of wrapping a precious 
talent in a surplice. 

I have said enough to show the character of Mr. 
Haweis’s autobiographical sketch, and to whet the 
reader’s appetite for the book itself. Over his essays 
I must pass now, doing so with an inclination to 
return to them for evidence that the author fairly 
represents a class of amateurs who are reducing 
music to the level of that which appeals only to the 
nerve-centres, and who fancy themselves moved by 
music when they are simply excited by noise. 

JoserH BENNETT. 


SOME OPERATIC PERSONAGES. 
I.—TueE Prima Donna. 

OpERa is objected to by two great classes of per- 
sons, those who think it unnatural that men and 
women should, throughout a drama, be made to 
sing—as if it were not equally unnatural that in 
tragedies they should be made to talk in blank- 
verse, or even in rhyme—and those who do not 
care for music at all. Both these classes, however, 
entertain a sort of admiration for the operatic 
prima donna, who, unlike the work she adorns, 
seems to appeal to all sections of the community. 
Musicians and the sterner class of musical critics 
have never ceased to utter lamentations and pro- 
tests in connexion with the undue regard shown for 
the prima donna—often to the neglect, it must be 
admitted, of the opera in which she appears. To 
many the story will probably be fainiliar of the 
gentleman who, after taking stalls at Covent Garden 
for the next Patti night, went back to the box-office 
to ask what opera would be played! From the: 
time of Adriana Baroni, whose charms were cele- 
brated by Milton in noless than three Latin poems, 
to the present day, when the star of the moment 
prefers to be praised in plain English, the prima 
donna has been the main cause of operatic success. 
For that excellent reason the position of the prima 
donna is one that excites a considerable amount of 
admiration, and probably also of envy. The 
American gentleman who, having first thought of 
bringing his son up as a carpenter, determined 
ultimately to apprentice him to Hiram Powers, the 
sculptor, on the ground that ‘“ sculpting’’ seemed 
a more profitable trade, would, doubtless, had he 
been blessed with daughters, have educated the 
young ladies as prime donne, or, since the expres- 
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sion has been adopted into the English language, 
let us say prima donnas. It is a brilliant profes- 
sion. But, then, it is not every young lady who can 
sing, and to be thoroughly successful a prima donna 
should possess a variety of gifts and acquirements 
in addition to perfect vocalization. She ought to 
be personally interesting, and the enthusiasm of an 
audience will be more easily aroused if to her 
artistic accomplishments she unites great personal 
beauty. Of course she must be an excellent actress, 
and it is absolutely necessary that she should exhibit 
the most correct and refined taste in the matter 
of dress. All the qualities which Benedick deemed 
indispensable in a wife should belong, or seem to 
belong, to her, and toenjoy European favour she must 
have several languages at her command. Italian, 
if not the first, should be the second language of 
every prima donna; and the most successful of 
contemporary prima donnas have, like Malibran, 
the most striking type of the class, possessed a 
complete mastery of several tcngues. Perhaps the 
gift of language and the gift of song go to a certain 
extent together. At any rate, examples—including 
some brilliant ones—could be cited at the present 
time and close at hand, in which the highest 
faculty for musical language and a very high faculty 
for speech are combined. 

When the time comes for examining the prima 
donna scientifically, after the manner of Mr. Galton, 
it will be interesting and important to note the origin 
of the great prima donnas who, during the past 
and present century, have from time to time 
enchanted Europe. They have, for the most part, 
displayed aristocratic qualities, they have often 
been received into the aristocratic class, and, in 
many cases, have ended by forming part of it. 
But none of them have been of aristocratic .birth, 
and what is far more remarkable is the fact that to 
very few of them does musical talent seem to have 
come by inheritance. Scarcely one has inherited 
her high artistic qualities from her immediate 
progenitors. 

The public have but little idea of the indomitable 
energy that a great prima donna should possess— 
called upon, as she is, during the season (and with 
a great prima donna changing perpetually from 
capital to capital, it is always and everywhere the 
season) to take part in the morning rehearsals, 
afternoon concerts, evening representations and 
often private concerts, when the operatic repre- 
sentations are at an end; or of the knowledge of 
society of various kinds and countries which a 
prima donna of the highest class cannot, with such 
a varied life, fail to acquire. She ends by knowing 
something of the artistic, literary and fashionable 
society of every capital in Europe, and has been on 
speaking as well as singing terms with the members 
of allthe principal Courts. The cosmopolitanism 
of the really absolute prime donne assolute is one 
of the most remarkable things about them. Of 
the thousands of singers who dream of competing, 
of the hundreds who actually compete for the 
highest honours in the profession, of the dozen 
who are very near attaining these honours, there 





is scarcely more than three or four at any time 
by whom they are really gained, and from these 
fortunate few a certificate of nationality is the 
last thing that would be demanded. They may 
come from Italy, Canada, the United States o- 
Sweden; from Hamburg, Paris, Prague or Pesth, 
The one thing necessary is that, possessing the rare 
qualifications I have spoken of, they shall sing 
habitually in the Italian language. They are more 
than cosmopolitan, for instead of being citizens of 
the world—that is to say, of no city in particular 
they are citizens of each and every city at which 
they happen to be engaged. Madame Patti, inde. 
pendently of her operatic performances in Italian, 
sings, ‘* Home, Sweet Home” in London, “ Solovei” 
in St. Petersburgh, ‘ Si vouz n’avez rien a me dire” 
in Paris. Mdlle. Nilsson, without counting her 
Swedish melodies, has sung operatic music in Italian 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, operatic music in French 
at the Academie of Paris, oratorio music in English 
at English festivals. 

Prima donnas do certainly receive immense salaries, 
but it must not be forgotten that their expenses— 
above all travelling expenses and outlay for dress— 
are very great. They are for the most part charit- 
able even to excess. They are surrounded at the 
theatre by attendants of all kinds, some of whom 
expect money for the most trifling services. Their 
addresses are known by all the begging-letter writers, 
and when one of the principal mendicants of the 
metropolis fell two or three years ago into the 
hands of the police it is a fact that the name ofa 
celebrated German prima donna, the late Mdme. 
Titiens, was found at the head of the list of his 
probable benefactors. Then think of the number 
of occasions on which prima donnas are asked to 
sing gratuitously and in many cases consent to do 
so! ‘It isso little trouble for her to sing,” is the 
argument. Butit is still less trouble for a millionaire 
to write a cheque ; in spite of which the rich financier 
is but rarely so ready with a draft for a large 
amount as the prima donna of high repute is with 
her easily convertible notes. 

Nevertheless, after making due allowances for the 
prima donna’s inevitable expenditure, the fact 
remains that she is exceedingly well paid. Indeed, 
no women receive larger incomes, except Empresses 
and Queens. There is this difference, however, 
that the income of the Sovereign—apart from revo- 
lutions—is for life, while that of the prima donna is 
only for the life of her voice, which, in the case 
of a happily constituted prima donna may be 
reckoned at 25 years—say from seventeen to forty- 
two. Among men no Minister of State is nearly so 
well paid as a prima donna. The salary of the 
first-rate prima donna may amount to about double 
that of an Ambassador (say £20,000 a year); and 
she retains the right, denied to an Ambassador, of 
receiving presents. 

Those who judge of the worth of others by what 
they conceive to be their own personal value are of 
course shocked to find that our most popular prima 
donnas are so munificently paid. It is clear, more 
over, that a priest, a professor, or judge, exercise 
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much more important social functions than the 
greatest of prima donnas ; only, being less rare, and 
their services being less eagerly sought after by the 
rich multitude, they receive more slender remunera- 
tion. 

It is not, however, the rarity alone; it is the 
rarity combined with the absolute excellence of the 
prima donna, in which her attractiveness lies. Any 
Jusus nature israre. But Natureis notin a freakish, 
she is in a smiling mood when she creates the perfect 
prima donna, who may be called, not /usus, but risus 
nature. When it was stated some years ago at the 
Court of Bankruptcy what amount of salary was 
paid to a celebrated first soprano at the Royal 
Italian Opera, the learned Commissioner exclaimed 
that that was “twice the salary of a Puisne Judge,” 
and nearly a century before that the Empress 
Catherine, when she heard what terms La Gabrielli 
demanded, replied that not one of her field- 
marshals received such pay. Thereupon Gabrielli 
recommended the Empress to get her marshals to 
sing. It would be difficult to say which would cut 
the queerest figure on the operatic stage, a Russian 
field-marshal or a English judge. 

The truth is, that the prima donna, though largely 
and often profoundly adored, has not yet been 
sufficiently studied—certainly not in that calm 
spirit of investigation which it is necessary but 
very difficult to bring to the contemplation of 
so charming a subject. ‘From star worship 
to astronomy would be a great step;” but if 
the nature of the operatic star were thoroughly 
understood its distinctive attributes would doubt- 
less prove to be even of a higher kind than passing 
devotees usually imagine. The prima donna was 
never more highly appreciated than in the present 
day. Like all persons who hold exalted positions, 
she is exposed to reverses, and a fall in her case 
amounts often to a catastrophe. Many prima 
donnas have had tragic ends; and this may in 
some measure console envious persons who cannot 
forgive them their dazzling successes. Voltaire, or 
rather a character in one of Voltaire’s tales, said of 
theatrical queens and of the style in which they were 
treated towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
“on les adore quand elles sont belles, et on les jette 
4 la voirie quand elles sont mortes.” We treat 
them with more respect in these days, and justly 
80; for of many of them it may fairly be said that 
they are ornaments of society as well as of the stage. 

As a rule they do not marry well. What agreeable 
woman ever did, in the opinion of her male friends? 
But the prima donna’s husband, has already been 
considered in these pages. 

It is, perhaps, at her benefit that the prima donna 
isseen in her greatest glory. The prima donna’s 
benefit is a horticultural aswellasa musical féte. Last 
season was certainly not very prolific in new works, 
but never before were so many bouquets, wreaths, 
garlands, and baskets of flowers thrown to favourite 
Prima donnas. Now that a feeling of rivalry has 
been established on this point it may be hoped that 
systematic efforts will be made, year by year, to 
tender each prima donna’s benefit the greatest pos- 


sible success from a floral as well as a lyrical point 
of view. If opera-goers generally would adopt so 
picturesque a mode of voting, the number of 
bouquets thrown to a prima donna would be a fair 
test not, perhaps, of her merit, but certainly of her 
popularity. It would say to the eye what applause 
now says to the ear; and the precise number of 
admirers belonging to any one artist could be com- 
puted arithmetically, It would be desirable, how- 
ever, that this form of suffrage should be universal. 
No one should be allowed to enter the opera-house 
without a bouquet, which, by an extension of edicts 
actually in force, might be proclaimed as an essential 
part of evening dress. Scrutiny, too, should be 
permitted, and care should be taken to prevent the 
unprincipled from throwing several bouquets in 
succession, after the manner of those American 
electors who, in compliance with requests from their 
favourite candidates “vote early and vote often.” 
Other precautionary measures of more practical 
importance ought to be taken, or we shall see our 
prima donnas blinded and stunned by their rough 
supporters in front of the curtain, who at present 
hurl their bouquets with a force and precision of 
aim such as might be envied at Lord’s, but are 
singularly out of place at the opera. Nerve is one 
of the essential requisites in a great prima donna, 
but it ought not to be tested by her ability to 
remain composed under a heavy fire of compactly 
made bouquets, not without stalks, 

On these interesting occasions it will soon be 
necessarv to regulate the enthusiasm of the public, 
and, perhaps, to introduce some such rules with 
respect to the throwing of bouquets as were proposed 
at the Brussels Conference in regard to warlike 
operations. Floral devices, weighing more than 
half a hundredweight, should be excluded from 
the list of projectiles that may be legitimately used, 
and orders might be issued, enjoining subscribers 
and the public in general to hurl their missiles, not 
at the head of the lady whom it isdesired to honour, 
but at some point distant no less than six inches 
from the spot on which she may be standing. 
Should it be intended to drop heavy crowns on the 
stage from a considerable height, warning should be 
given to the prima donna some seconds beforehand, 
so that she may have the opportunity of placing her- 
self in a position of safety. Peaceable occupants ot 
the stalls, taking an active part in the operation, 
might be employed to pass bouquets from the boxes 
on the pit tier to the conductor of the orchestra, who 
would then hand them to the prima donna without 
suffering either to the lady or to the flowers. 

The last appearance of the prima donna for the 
season is usually made either on the stage at her 
own benefit or in a box at the benefit of a rival— 
when she goes through a certain amount of dumb 
applause; or at the benefit of her rival’s rival— 
when she applauds with genuine enthusiasm. 

I like her best at her own benefit. Then she is 
lyrical, expansive, sincere. The public is delighted 
with her, and she is delighted both with herself and 
with the public. It is interesting, however, to see 
her at the benefit of a rival, and to note how her 
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seemingly energetic clapping of hands is attended 
by no sound. Even this visible, but by no means 
audible, demonstration of approval, is not always 
indulged in when the object of so much carefully- 
guarded admiration happens not to be in a position 
to observe it. 

* Giulietta, my love,” I once heard a prima donna’s 
mamma say to her somewhat thoughtless but per- 
fectly natural daughter at the benefit of one of her 
rivals—a certain Mlle. Chanterelle—* Giulietta, my 
iove, Mlle. Chanterelle is on the stage ’’ (she had just 
been called before the curtain), ‘and you are not 
applauding!” 

“What is the use of applauding, mamma?” re- 
plied the artless young girl, “ she is not looking this 
way.” 

“No, my love,” returned the mamma; “ but her 
friends are.” 

Thus admonished, Giulietta began to applaud 
with much apparent violence. I warned her that 
if she did not control the expression of her ardour 
her gloves would suffer for it; but, somehow, they 
did not split. 

At the benefit of the rival of a rival, the prima 
donna renews, without, perhaps, being aware of it, 
the policy which, in modern times, has been espe- 
cially associated with the Austrian Empire, but 
which is as old as the art of government itself. 
Giulietta dislikes Chanterelle heartily, because 
Chanterelle, who is engaged at an opposition theatre 
is alight soprano, and is always trying to cut her 
out in her best parts. Paulina, however, who 
appears at the same theatre as Chanterelle, and 
divides with her the attraction of the public, is a 
dramatic soprano, so that her success, however 
. much it may annoy Chanterelle, will not in the least 
degree disturb Giulietta’s peace of mind. On the 
contrary, every triumph gained by Paulina at 
Chanterelle’s expense will fill Giulietta’s heart with 
joy. Hence at Paulina’s benefit she applauds 
without reserve and without caring what happens 
to her gloves. But that it would spoil the effect 
of her toilette she would be ready to take them off 
and applaud with her naked hands. She at the 
same time urges her friend to throw bouquets to 
Paulina, and herself presents her with a wreath— 
does in fact all she can to strengthen Pauiina, 
whom she does not fear, so as to weaken Chanterelle, 
whose increasing reputation sometimes alarms her. 

All this is very sad. But the most adorable 
persons are sometimes slightly treacherous, and 
the prima donna in her dislike to rivalry resembles 
other artists. The great instrumental virtuoso can 
no more brook successful competition than can the 
eminent vocalist. I remember one distinguished 
specimen of the class—a pianist—telling me how he 
went to the concert of a rival, and, taking his seat in 
front of the audience, applauded with enthusiasm 
all the most surprising passages in his rival’s most 
astounding piece. He did not, however, applaud 
the best executed passages, but only those in which 
he detected false notes. 

What becomes of the prima donna’s bouquets 
when they have once been thrown, when they have 
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share the fate of Les Neiges d’Autan—“Th, 
snow of yester year?” “ By no means, they can be 
thrown again,” some cynic will perhaps reply, 
Indeed, at café concerts, music halls and minor 
theatres of a low grade that may well happen, The 
prima donna, however, distributes her bouquets 
among private friends who go to offer her their 
congratulations at the end of the performance; or, 
selecting two or three of the finest for herself, she 
leaves the rest to her maid, who possibly may 
dispose of these perquisites to some enterprising 
florist. At a café concert, to offer a singer a bouquet 
is only another way of presenting her with a few 
francs. The bouquet is handed to her, not thrown; 
and at the end of the concert is taken back at a 
reduction by the accommodating dealer from whom 
it has been purchased. But petty things must not 
be compared with great, nor the doings of a singer 
at a café concert with those of an operatic prima 
donna. 

When the last bouquet has been thrown, when 
the last rival has been feebly, and the last rival's 
rival forcibly applauded, the prima donna prepares 
to start on her travels. A prima donna whois “ not 
accustomed to travel” must be either very young 
or can have met with no great success. The truly 
successful prima donna, whose name a hundred 
years hence will occupy a place in the history of her 
art, knows the whole civilised world, London, Paris 
and St. Petersburg, as a matter of course; besides 
Vienna, Berlin and Brussels, if she has cated to 
accept the engagements sure to have been offered to 
her in those capitals; New York beyond a doubt, 
and possibly she will have gone from New York 
westward to San Francisco,. or southward to New 
Orleans. If diplomatists lived several centuries, 
and could go on fortwo or three hundred years 
without being placed in “ disponibility,” a diplo- 
matist would now and then see as much of the 
world and of those Courts which, after all, form a 
very important part ofit, as a few celebrated prime 
donne sees now. Ambassadors, sooner or later, pub- 
lish their memoirs, but no prima donna has yet 
published hers. Perhaps prime donne are less 
observant than ambassadors. It is their part, 
moreover, to give impressions rather than to receive 
them. Otherwisea prima donna, in the course of 
her career, is sure to come into contact not only 
with the directors of all the great opera-houses, 
but also with the chiefs of all the great Govern- 
ments of the world. Indeed, more than one prima 
donna might be mentioned who has conversed, 
more or less intimately, with at least three or four 
emperors. 

Which of them, I asked, one day of a very distin 
guished prima donna, who enjoyed a large acquaiat- 


| ance among crowned heads—which of them do you 


like best? ‘* Well,” she replied, with some hesitation, 
‘the Emperor Alexander gives the best jewellery.” 

Another of more refinement selected Napoleoa 
III., saying “he is the most gentlemanly Emperot 
I know” (C’est l’Empereur le plus comme il faut que 
je connais). 
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The position of the prima donna, brilliant as it is, 
has for some time past been a source of great 
anxiety to some of her best friends. For her every- 
thing else is neglected, and managers are, with 
reason, warned not to place their trust too exclu- 
sively in the prima donna, lest some day they should 
find that, by sacrificing the whole to a part—the 
prima donna’s part—they have destroyed all interest 
in the opera as a consistent artistic work. 

H. SuTHERLAND Epwarps. 





Mr. F. H. Cowen’s “ Song Recital” at Steinway 
Hall, on the 12th inst., afforded connoisseurs the 
opportunity of listening to some of the most finished 
lyrics of the day. The author of the Scandinavian 
symphony has taken up a high position as a lyrist ; 
let it be hoped that it will bring him substantial 
reward. 


Ir it be a fact that there is nothing new under 
the sun, then the people of old must have had an 
extraordinary knowledge of pianoforte making, even 
extending to the new Bliithner “aliquot” instru- 
ments. These, by means of an extra sympathetic 
vibrating string, obtain an increased effect, both in 
power and purity of tone in the upper register. We 
fancy to have met with the same principle in a 
Brinsmead piano, arranged after a different plan ; 
but in which system the greater excellence lies we 
are not prepared to state. At a recent matinée at 
the Bliithner Rooms, Kensington Gardens Square, 
Mdlle. Marie Krebs gave a full account of the 
capacity of the instrument, ina diversified selection, 
which was duly appreciated by a crowded audience. 
Other artists also appeared. 


Tue origin of the story on which Balfe’s Sata- 
nella is based is not a matter of much importance. 
But the recent publication of an_ illustrated 
edition of Cazotte’s Diable Amoureux suggests 
to us that that was the source drawn upon 
by the French librettists from whose work the 
opera book of the late Mr. Augustus Harris, assisted 
by Mr. Falconer, was taken. The idea of Satan’s 
assuming various forms, especially that of a young 
and beautiful woman, in order to secure some 
definite end, is at least as old as the legend of St. 
Anthony; but in ordinary literature it was new 
when Cazotte first treated it. Since his time it has 
been handled by several authors, including in 
particular Heine, who is known to have written for 
Mr. Lumley, of Her Majesty’s Theatre, a ballet 
called Mephzstophela, in which Faust is tempted, not 
by a philosophical fiend, but by a fascinating witch 
who drives him to destruction by the perfection of 
her dancing. In connection with Balfe’s operas it 
may here be asked why two of his best works, 
Geraldine and the Four Sons of Aymon, have not for 
some thirty years or more been heard in England. 
Both were written for the Opéra Comique of Paris, 
where the former was produced under the title of 
Les Puits d’ Amour, the latter under that of Les Quatres 
Fils d’Aymon, These works never, it may be said, took 
any great hold on the English public; but that may 
be due to the fact of their having been produced at 
what in their time was considered a very out-of-the- 
way theatre—the Princess’s. They never had the 
advantage of such publicity as they would have 
obtained at Drury Lane or Covent Garden. 


A sHort time ago, a Mr. Harley sued Mr. Hen- 
etson, of the Comedy Theatre, for wrongful 
dismissal, The case was a musical “ Belt v. Lawes.” 








The plaintiff was engaged in February, 1883, to 
sing the “ Pipe Song” in Rip van Winkle, but, after 
a while, Mr. Henderson complained that he had 
broken his contract by not singing it “in tune,” 
according to agreement. In August he was dis- 
missed. Mr. Harley, naturally indignant at the 
slight put upon his professional powers, forthwith 
sued his erstwhile employer, and brought a 
crowd of witnesses into court to prove that he 
habitually sang “in tune,” and couldn’t if he 
tried sing anyhow else; while Mr. Henderson col- 
lected another crowd, which looked upon Mr. 
Harley’s accomplishments from a totally opposite 
standpoint. Now, if twenty people come before a 
judge and swear solemnly that a certain tenor sings 
a certain solo one semitone lower than it should 
be, and if another equally positive score of persons 
assert that he sings it exactly right, what is the 
judge to do? Is he to command the plaintiff to 
oblige the court with a solo from the witness-box, and 
stand over him with an accurately-tested tuning- 
fork as the plaintiff obediently emits the first note ? 
And in that case would the plaintiff be justified in 
sending in his bill to the judge— To singing one 
solo, five guineas ?’’ Or should the Bench subpcena 
all the musical critics and compel them to listen to 
the unhappy plaintiff and give their judgment 
according to their lights, giving his own after- 
wards according to theirs? But we fear that 
he would here encounter his chief difficulty, for the 
decision of each critic might be entirely different 
from that of the rest. 


A Broapway phrenologist has been giving his 
opinions upon the characters of certain actors, 
actresses, and singers, basing his judgments upon 
mere photographs. The results are sometimes 
amusing, and very rarely flattering. It should be 
said that the phrenologist is reported not to have 
known the originals of the portraits. Miss Clara 
Louise Kellogg was adjudged to be an aristocratic 
and dignified woman, with sympathy and even 
benevolence, but not much heart-nature (what- 
ever that may be), very fond of money, and with 
her affections entirely under her control. Mdme. 
Patti’s musical qualities are clearly expressed by 
her Sonkptormned ear. The diva was decided to 
combine the mental and bilious temperament, 
having, as a result, an active, intense and keen 
disposition and mind. Minnie Hauk (but here the 
seer surely erred) was possessed of more talent 
than heart, while Albani was nearly all soul and 
heart, and yet, paradoxically enough, not esthetic, 
but of a matter-of-fact mind. Mdme. Nilsson, 
quoth the sage, has a good constitution and good 
womanly qualities; her character is one of force 
and will, but her face hasa chilling expression. 
The account of ‘The Colonel” is, perhaps, the 


‘best. ‘Colonel Mapleson has a very strong will, 


and will carry out what he undertakes. He has a 
good intellect; likes to make money; is politic 


‘and evasive; not apt to say more than just suits 


him, and knows how to keep his own counsel; 
somewhat harsh in nature, and not over sym- 
pathetic.” All this valuable information was of 
course extracted at an interview, and the reporter 
says that, after promising the professor a notice in 
his paper, and replying to the savant’s hope that 
it would bring in customers, “I shouldn't be 
surprised if when the paper is out there will be 
quite a rush,” he shut the door, and murmured to 
himself as he departed, “ Professor, dear professor, 
it might be well if you tooka trip into the country 
for a few days.” It is not improbable that the 
phrenologist is the Harris to the reporter’s Gamp. 
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THE DECLINE OF ITALIAN OPERA, 

Ir, as has lately been set forth in varions 
quarters, Italian opera is “ played out,” it would be 
interesting to know what kind of opera is jp 
lieu of it to be played in; or, rejecting both these 
alternatives, whether the lyric drama has Teally 
come to anend. It could be proved in the most 
direct manner by unimpeachable statistics that so 
far as England is concerned, Italian opera is com. 
mercially in a very flourishing condition. The 
Royal Italian Opera Company made by its last 
season a profit of between four and five thousand 
pounds. An impression has somehow got abroad— 
has probably been put abroad—that there was a 
loss; but the facts are as just stated. There can: 
be no distaste then on the part of the public for the 
performances, chiefly of Italian operas, given inthe 
Italian language by Mr. Gye. Many of the singers 
in hiscompany, as from time immemorial in all Italian 
companies singing abroad, are not of Italian origin. 
Malibran and the Garcia family generally were not 
Italian. Neither was Sontag; and the list of singers 
not born in Italy who have made their reputation 
solely by singing Italian music, or, to “ speak bythe 
card,” music fitted to Italian words, would be a very 
long one. As regards popularity, what is understood 
by “Italian opera” does not even seem to be de- 
clining, though critics who year after year have 
found themselves called upon to sit out representa- 
tions of Lucia di Lammermoor, La Sonnambula, and 
Il Trovatore, may well, arguing from their own per 
sonal feelings, have arrived at the conviction that 
the public has had more than enough of it. Con- 
sidering that the “casts” of the present day seldom 
include more than one singer of the highest merit, 
whereas twenty or thirty years ago they frequently 
comprised four, it is astonishing that Italian opera 
keeps up so well as it really does ; and the fact that 
under adverse circumstances it still attracts large 
and highly remunerative audiences shows that there 
is a settled well-grounded want for this kind of 
entertainment. 

There is a dearth just now of singers, not indeed 
in the “light soprano” department, but in every 
other. Allow that we have at least one admirable 
contralto, and that Paris has several admirable 
Italian-singing baritones—who, of late, have ceased 
to find their way to London—yet Europe, and pro 
bably, also, the United States of América, may be 
searched in vain for tenors. No tenor of the 
highest rank has been heard since the retirement of 





which arrived too late for the present number, It shall be 
inserted in our next, 


Mario. Yet Mario was the contemporary of several 
tenors as eminent in many respects as himself; of 
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Sims Reeves, who long ago gave up operatic singing; 
of Giuglini and—to go back to the earlier period of 
Mario’s career—of Duprez, Nourrit and Rubini. 
Tenor parts can still, however, be more or less 
adequately sung by our Italian or Italianized 
singers—if it be really necessary to distinguish 
between the two; for the joke of pointing out that 
all are not Italians who bear Italian names is getting 
rather old. 

The great operatic want of the present day is a 
composer or composers; and though they may 
possibly arrive from quarters where, a short time ago, 
no one would have expected to find them, there are 
as yet no signs whatever of the advent of a com- 
poser capable of doing for Italian opera what 
was done for it, not in Italy alone but in all the 
chief capitals of Europe, by Rossini, Donizetti, 
Bellini and Verdi, during a fertile period of rather 
more than half a century: from the days of 
Tancredi and of the Barber of Seville to those of 
Aida. In other words, Verdi has no successor; and 
to restore the failing vitality of Italian Opera a 
successor is needed whose music would not please 
the French alone, nor the Germans alone, nor even 
the Italians alone, but would delight all Europe. 
Gounod, after enriching the Italian repertory, 
common to all Europe and America with one opera 
(for Faust isthe only one of Gounod’s works which 
keeps its place side by side with the conventional, 
but tuneful and singable operas of Italy), has now 
teased to compose for the stage; and it may well 
be doubted whether of the Italianized operas of 
Wagner more than one (Lohengrin) will thrive 
greatly in their Italianized form. If, however, 
Italian opera (or let it be called, to avoid misunder- 
standings, European opera presented in the Italian 
language) is destined to perish for want of com- 
posers, opera in general must perish from the same 
cause ; for a composer who produces a work which 
seems calculated to please the public of more than 
one country is sure to see it translated into Italian, 
and presented at the opera-houses of London, 
Paris, St. Petersburg, and New York by cosmo- 
politan bodies of vocalists. It is often said that 
when the operas performed at our so-called Italian 
opera-houses are no longer the works of Italians, 
and when the singers engaged in performing them 
are also not Italians, it is absurd to present them in 
the Italian language. There is a grotesqueness no 
doubt in the proceeding ; but in what other language 
are they to be given? Italian is the international 
language of the lyrical drama, just as in the last 
century French was the language of international 
Politics—that is to say of diplomacy, and just as 
Latin was at an earlier period the medium of com- 
munication between the learned men of all countries. 
Totake a practical test, what would be the result if 
Mr. Gye, were suddenly to announce that henceforth 
his company would play the Barber of Seville, Lucia, 
La Sonnambula, and all the well-worn works which 
most experienced opera-goers are naturally tired of 
hearing, together with Les Huguenots, La Prophete, 
William Tell, and all the rest of the repertory in 
the English language? The thing could not be 





done. Mme. Patti and Mme. Albani could sing in 
English as well as in Italian. But singers generally, 
even if they did not mind the chance of making 
themselves ridiculous, could not make themselves 
understood. English singers, it is true, might be 
engaged in place of the recalcitrant or incapable 
quasi-Italians. But England, though it produces 
plenty of good singers, does not produce as many 
as all the countries of Europe and America taken 
collectively ; and under the Italian system our opera 
companies are recruited from all parts of the world. 
Our best English singers, moreover, keep to the 
concert-room, and for some reason best known to 
themselves, will not appear in English opera. Their 
reluctance could doubtless be overcome by argu: 
ments addressed to them from the treasury. But 
the great difficulty, if our principal opera-house was 
to depend solely on English singers and foreign 
singers familiar with the English language, would 
be, as above set forth, to find enough of them. 
Italian is the second language of every vocalist ; 
and under adequate inducements singers of ambi- 
tion in every country might find it worth their 
while to study English. For the present, however, 
the director of our chief operatic establishment 
has no alternative but to offer his representations 
of the operas of all countries, though chiefly of 
Italy, in the Italian language. Italy may itself ere 
long give him a new composer. The forms of 
Italian opera, supposed by many persons to be as 
unchanging as they are for the most part conven- 
tional, may still be modified, as they have already 
been modified by the composer of Aida. 


H. SUTHERLAND Epwarps. 


‘*’M1p pleasures and palaces.” We shall have soon 
to choose between the rival attractions set forth at 
Sydenham and Battersea, where the Albert Palace 
is now being built. The Alexandra Palace has gone 
the way of all bricks and mortar, but perhaps the 
management of Sir Edward Lee and the musical 
direction of Mr. Alfred Caldicott may make the new 


venture a “go.” The management have bought 
“Mister Olmes’s Horgin,’’ the instrument so 
amusingly sung about years agone in the columns 
of The Musical World by ‘‘ Our Cockney.” 


Ir must be frankly confessed that the ‘“ extra” 
Concert given by Mr. Willing’s Choir for a religious 
purpose, was a success. Mr. E. H. Thorne’s 
Psalm lvii. (‘David fleeing before Saul”) proved 
to be the effort of a thoroughly skilled and practised 
musician; Handel’s oratorio, La Resurrezione, 
had a high degree of interest, as indicating to 
a marked extent the prominent features of his 
early period; and Mendelssohn’s fine music to 
Racine’s tragedy afforded a rare treat to lovers of 
melody. The vocalists were Miss Jessie Griffin, the 
Misses Robertson, Mdme. Enriquez, Mr. Charles 
Chilley and Mr. Santley. The baritone sang the air, 
**O voi dell ’Erebo” splendidly; but his efforts asa 
reader were marred by the lack of variety in 
delivery. Nevertheless, the audience showed hearty 
pepe and that was, after all, the primary 
object. 


By the lamented death of Mr. John Hullah, 
which occurred at his residence in Victoria Street 
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on the evening of the 21st ult., London loses one of 
its most prominent individuals, while the world of 
music has to mourn an indefatigable worker in the 
cause of the art, and a vigorous promoter of musical 
culture amongst the masses. Born, according to 
Grove’s Dictionary, at Worcester, June 27th, 1812, 
he soon migrated to London, first receiving musical 
tuition from William Horsley, in 1829, andin 1832 
entering the Royal Academy of Music to study 
singing under Crivelli. He composed the music to 
Charles Dickens’s opera, The Village Coquettes, 
brought out at the St. James’s Theatre in 1836, and 
followed on his theatrical career with The Barbers 
of Bassora (Covent Garden, November 11, 1837), and 
The Outpost (Covent Garden, May 17, 1838). It was 
not as an operatic composer, however, that John 
Hullah was destined to shine, the labour of his life 
being devoted to a system of class-teaching of 
vocal music, on a plan adapted from that of 
Wilhem, who at that period was making a great 
stir in Paris. Beginning his class-lessons at the 
Training College at Battersea, opened by Dr. Kay 
and Mr. Edward Carlton Tufnell, he subsequently 
organised a class at Exeter Hall, divided into an 
upper and lower school. From the upper school he 
obtained his choir for the performance of oratorios 
and choral works of larg: dimensions. It was not 
all plain sailing for Mr. Hullah at first, yet he not 
only succeeded in living down opposition, but gave 
Concerts second only—if at all—in popularity to 
those of the Sacred Harmonic Society. The 
movement spread, and by the aid of four testi- 
monial Concerts and other means St. Martin’s 
Hall was built and presented to Mr. John 
Hullah. It is reckoned that from 1840 to 1860 
25,000 persons went through the classes. But with 
the destruction of St. Martin’sHall, John Hullah’s life 
was practically diverted into another channel. His 
numerous appointments at King’s College, Queen’s 
College, Bedford College, and the Charter House, 
must have kept him fairly busy, but he found time to 
employ his pen in the columns of the Globe, and to 
write works on the subject of music, as well as 
several songs and other compositions, many of which 
have acquired an abiding popularity. In 1872 he 
was appointed Inspector of Training Schools for 
the United Kingdom, a post he retained until 
eighteen months ago, when he retired on a pension 
of £150, granted out of the Givil List. In 1876 the 
University of Edinburgh conferred upon him the 
degree of LL.D., and in 1877 he was elected member 
of the Society of St. Cecilia, in Rome, and also of 
the Florence Musical Academy. Mr. Hullah was 
respected by all who knew him, even by those 
whose convictions did not lead them to share his 
opinions. 


Herr Dvorak, the now celebrated Bohemian 
composer, is to be the lion of the season. He 
arrived in London to conduct his own Stabat Mater 
of the 13th inst., and will personally direct perform- 
ances of his symphony in D (first time) ; new grand 
overture ‘“Husitska” (also first time), and 
** Sclavische Rhapsodie,” No. 2, another novelty at 
the Philharmonic Concerts. Arrangements were 
in progress by which Herr Dvorak and Herr Joachim 
should appear at one of the Crystal Palace Concerts, 
bnt difficulties have arisen to prevent the project 
from being carried out. 

Tue Philharmonic Society is on its legs again, for 
the 72nd season, with a substantial guarantee that it 
shall not lose its footing. There is splendid substance 
in the orchestra, and the strings, led by Mr. Carrodus, 
are as fine a body of players as could be met with 





anywhere. The opening Concert, conducted by Mr, 
George Mount, passed off smoothly, but contained 
nothing save stock works, of which the most note. 
worthy were Beethoven's violin concerto, splendidly 
rendered by Mr. Carrodus; and Spohr’s “ Power of 
Sound’? symphony. A more finished, cultivated, or 
muscular interpretation of the concerto it was im. 
possible to imagine, and the fiddler from “ the north 
countree” received such an ovation as is seldom 
accorded even to foreign stars. At last native 
talent is making itself felt—a happy reflection, 
Miss Clara Asher, a juvenile pianist, astonished 
her hearers in Mendelssohn’s B minor rondo, 
This clever child ought to develope into a 
grand artist. The second Concert exhibited the 
unstability of all things mundane, and how occa- 
sionally Father Time refuses to be taken by the 
forelock. Disappointment accumulated upon disap. 
pointment; the advertised pianist, Signor Pirani, 
being so far indisposed that he could not play 
as soloist in Schumann’s concerto for piano; and 
the American, Mr. Winch, failing to put in an 
appearance in the place assigned him as tenor 
vocalist. But remedies were forthcoming. Malle, 
Marie Krebs, at the eleventh hour, consented to pla 
Beethoven’s concerto in G, without rehearsal, 
Here, again, another accident occurred, the analysis 
of the concerto in C minor being printed in the 
books. Mr. C. Villiers Stanford showed admirable 
capacity as conductor, both in Bennett’s “ Paradise 
and the Peri’ overture and Brahm ’s symphony in D, 
No. 2 (why was the promised No. 3 not forth- 
coming ?); Mdme. Norman-Néruda showed at her 
best in Spohr’s * Dramatic”? concerto, and Miss 
Griswold sang. 


HERR goncniee and Mdme. Schumann have made 
their welcome re-appearance at the ‘“ Pops,” both 
artists being received with the utmost cordiality. 
The quantity of flowers showered in profusion upon 
the celebrated pianist—whose hands, by the way 
both right and left, have lost none of their cunning 
—excited the envy of a well-known florist who 
happened to be present, and who was eager to “do 
a deal,” if he could only have got anybody to 
introduce him to the widow of the famous com- 
poser. 


A NEw Polish opera Ostroleka, the work of Mr. J.B. 
Bonawitz, is to be produced at St. George’s Hall, 
on April 1st. The writer was enabled to hear 
excerpts from the work on March 5th at the house 
of Lady Freake, South Kensington, where Mr. 
Bonawitz conducted a selection at a grand piano- 
forte and played the “ballet” music, which is 
remarkably pretty, so as to create a sensation. The 
vocalists (who will appear in public on Spet Ist, 
were Madame Waldmann-Leideritz, Mr. Thorman) 
and Mr. Sinclair Dunn. No one who goes to St. 
George’s Hall on “All Fools’ Day” is likely to be 
made what the French call a poisson d’Avril. 


Mpeg. Viarp-Louts held her second Beethoven 
“Chronological” Concert on March 5, when she playe 
the great master’s little sonata for four hands 
D major, Op. 6, a short but sprightly work of two 
movements only. The writer essayed this duett 
with his music master, when in statu pupillari, 
thirty-seven years ago, and remembers to have m 
a dreadful smash, in the treble part, when he ha 
to strike full chords at the cadence. Accidents will 
happen. We recollect that poor Henry WestropP, 
at a private soirée, a.p. 1861, came to grief in 
overture to Oberon, arranged as a solo for piano 
forte. As every educated person knows, the faity 
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dream is suddenly interrupted by a grand crash on 
the full chord of A major, the dominant of the key ; 
but Westropp, who had often played the piece before, 
made a regular “ mull” of it, substituting—let us 
suppose—E flat for the E natural, and G natural 
for A! The poor man was the more annoyed 
because an excellent professional musician and 
organist, Mr. J. F. Burrowes, happened to be pre- 
sent. He humbly apologised, and was soon com- 
forted with a sedative glass of port. 


Tue Germans have a happy mode of fixing, 
by means of inflexions, the fon or scale chosen by the 
composer. Ex. gra, “A dur” is A major, “As 
dur” A flat major, ** Cis moll,” C sharpminor. We 
only object to the terms dur and moll, because we 
fail to see why the major mode should be termed 
hard and the minor soft. The French use the terms 
minor and major, but adopt the “ sol-fa”’ syllables 
instead of letters. How absurd, by the way, to 
indicate a flat key by calling E flat, ‘‘ mi pé-mol” 
(equivalent to E B flat!) The Germans make the 
B always flat, and B natural is indicated by the 
letter H. 


Herr Docror Hans von BiiLow has been allow- 
ing his temper to get far the better of his discretion. 
Twice of late has he thus distinguished himself. In 
the first instance he fell foul of the musical critic of 
the Frankfiirter Zeitung, who had direly offended by 
calling Berlioz “an ill-bred schoolboy,” and by 
speaking slightingly of some of the works performed 
by Dr. von Biilow’s orchestra. The critic certainly 
provoked the attack, inasmuch as, having irritated the 
lion, he proceeded to put his head within the animal’s 
mouth—in other words, he sent Dr. von Biilow “ some 
little things of hisown”’ forinspection. The learned 
doctor, having inspected, sent a scathing letter to 
the unhappy critic, in which, premising that sincerity 
was mutually owing, he declared his antagonist’s 
compositions to be “ from beginning to end, hollow, 
colourless, pretentious, cold, and extravagantly over- 
elaborated whenever they emerge from the rut of 
‘academical’. commonplace.” The second aad 
more serious ebullition on the part of the testy 
doctor was a public insult offered to Herr von 
Huelsen, Director-General of the Royal Theatres, 
and for this offence proceedings have been instituted 
by the counsel to the Ministry for the Royal House- 
hold. Dr. von Biilow seems in a fair way to learn 
that German bureaucracy is a brick wall upon which 
even his attack will have no effect. 


Mr. Lennox Browne, in his recent lecture before 
the Society for the Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts, on “* Science and Singing,” hit the right key- 
note with regard to the influence of Italy and 
Italian air upon the art of singing. He denied 
that Italy had a monopoly of songstership, and 
pointed out that Italian exponents of this great art 
were ina minority. While he conceded a natural 
gift of melody and artistic temperament to the 
Italians, he contended that all the Fine Arts, singing 
amongst the number, had sadly deteriorated in that 
country. It was one thing to say that the Italian 

guage was the best for vocal exercise, and 
another that the Italian idiom and Italian opera 
were to monopolise the highest forms of lyric expo- 
sition. He, on the contrary, asserted that toGermany 
and England must we look for elevation in this direc- 
tion, Having thus dismissed Italy’s sentimental 
claims, he, with equal satisfaction to his audience, 
exposed the scientific pretensions of the “ artificial 
Italian air,” which had been so extensively advertised 
by paragraphs in the newspapers. This precious 
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.mixture, which is asserted to be saturated with Per- 


oxide of Hydrogen, was proved by chemical experi- 
ment to contain no Peroxide of Hydrogen whatever. 
It is further described as being combined with con- 
densed ammonia; and the assertion is put forward 
that this gas is more frequent in Italy than else- 
where. Looking to the fact that ammonia is a 
most poisonous gas, which has its origin in putre- 
faction of animal and vegetable substances, its 
excess in Italian cities was freely conceded by the 
lecturer, who however observed that its inhalation 
could hardly be recommended as a beneficial pro- 
cedure. ‘ The further ingredients” were shown to 
be nothing but treacle and peppermint. We trust 
that, as the result of Mr. Lennox Browne’s lecture, 
we shall hear no more either of the “ improved 
composition” or of the apparatus for strengthening, 
enriching, and extending the range of the human 
voice, and for the treatment of pulmonary and other 
affections,” a patent for which has, we understand, 
been applied for. 


A comic operatic incident took place a short time 
ago upon the stage of the Frankfort Stadt-Theater, 
in connection with a performance of Lohengrin. The 
opera in question had been announced for repre- 
sentation on a certain night, and, as it is a great 
favourite in the wealthy city on the Main, all the 
numbered places in the house had been eagerly 
bought up in advance. At early morn, some twelve 
hours before the time at which the splendid Frank- 
fort Opera-house is wont'to draw up its. curtain, a 
commissionaire knocked up the Herr Director, in 
order to impart to him the dreadful intelligence that 
the local tenore robusto, cast for the title-réle, had 
been suddenly taken ill, and would be unable to sing 
his part that evening. Not being provided with an 
under-study for the regular Fairy-Knight, the 
manager desperately telegraphed off to Herr Goetze, 
the leading tenor of the Cologne Opera-house. 
* Can you, and if so, will you sing Lohengrin with- 
out a rehearsal here to-night?” Within an hour 
the answer was returned, “I can and will. Expect 
me in time for this evening’s performance.” True 
to his word, Herr Goetze arrived in Frankfort by 
the six p.m. express from Cologne, drove straight 
from the station to the theatre, and was forthwith 
shown into his dressing-room, where he had just 
time to dress and “make up” before the call- 
boy informed him that, in less than two minutes 
he would have to go “on.” He hurried 
to the wing, took his cue in due course, dis- 
missed the swan, paid his respects to Henry the 
Fowler, vanquished Telramund in fair fight, and 
clasped fair Elsa to ‘his breast with the passionate 
exclamation, “ Elsa! I lovethee!” Asit happened, 
however, that the representative of the Brabant 
Countess was a prima donna whom he had never 
met before, during the long and rapturous embrace, 
averting his face from the audience, he whispered 
in her ear, “Allow me to have the honour of 
introducing myself to you. My name is Goetze 
of Cologne.” Elsa’s astonishment may be more 
readily conceived than described. As she subse- 
wince d remarked, it was the first time in her life 
that any gentleman had thought it necessary to go 
through the prescribed social formalities of self- 
presentation whilst enfolded inher arms and strained 
passionately to her bosom ! 


Paris audiences are complaining that the 
managers of the operatic theatres produce no 
novelties; and the managers may ask in reply 
where new operas and operettas that can be pro- 
duced with a fair chance of success are to be 
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found. Meanwhile, the Grand Opera revives 
Gounod’s Sappho, the Opéra Comique, Gounod’s 
Mereille and Félicien David’s Lallah Rookh, the 
Bouffes Parisiens, Offenbach’s Mme. Favart, and the 
Folies Dramatiques, Le Coq’s Fille de Mme. Angot. 
Félicien David and Offenbach are both dead ; and 
Gounod and Le Coq may both be said to have 
ceased writing for the stage. Gounod has formally 
abandoned operatic composition; and without any 
deliberate announcement on the subject Le Coq 
seems at least to abstain from writing attractive 
works. In spite of Massenet, Delibes, Godard and 
other composers rising or just risen, France, like 
many other countries, is much in want just now of a 
great composer. 


AFTER many contradictory statements on the 
subject, it seems that Victor Hugo’s Cromwell, his 
earliest dramatic effort, is really to be brought out 
on the stage. Written more than 50 years ago, it 
has hitherto been known chiefly by its preface, which 
sets forth, in a style considered audacious at the 
time, the principles of the French romantic school. 
As the drama of Cromwell is now to be brought out, 
and as in due time it may, like the same author’s 
Lucrezia Borgia, Hernani, and Le roi s’amuse, be made 
the subject of an opera, our readers may perhaps be 
glad to have beforehand some general idea of the 
plot, Cromwell is treated by the dramatist with 
high respect; and of this Victor Hugo’s Republican 
admirers make a great point. The protector is 
represented all the same as a pretender to the crown ; 
and in the’ course of the piece he is conjured by a 
body of citizens, with the Lord Mayor at their head, 
to assume the style and title of King. This, Cromwell 
(the Cromwell, that is to say, of Victor Hugo) would 
really have done but for a succession of obstacles 
thrown in the most unforeseen manner across his 
path. The champion of England, who comes upon 
the stage riding a magnificent charger, proclaims 
him sovereign of the British Isles. But the poet 
Milton is on the spot; and, blind and helpless as 
he is, he raises his voice to protest against this 
shameful abuse of confidence and of power. Crom- 
well is also on the spot; and, paraphrasing one of 
his own historical utterances, he exclaims, with a 
wave of the hand: ‘** Remove this blind man.” But 
Cromwell has four jesters, Trick, Giraffe, Grama- 
doch and Elespurn; and Gramadoch, the boldest 
of the four, takes up the gauntlet which the cham- 
pion has thrown down, arid offers to fight him. 
Called upon to name his weapon, the valiant Grama- 
doch proposes to do battle with his jester’s bauble ; 
a piece of- pleasantry which, however philosophical, 
draws from the champion whois not a philosopher ex- 
pressions of bitter contempt. Ultimately Cromwell 
becomes reconciled to the Republican form of govern- 
ment, with himself as chief. The play, as a character- 
istic work of the romantic school is of course full of 
what is called local colour; anda fine knowledge of the 
strects of London is showa by one of the characters 
who, when Cromwell is setting out at the head of a 
body of troops asks whether the soldiers will, on 
leaving Whitehall, turn up the Old Bailey or go 
along Piccadilly. Cromwell is altogether a very 
numourous production; ani if it should ever be 
published in English it ought to be dedicated to 
Mr. Wills, the popular author of Charles I. We may 
still hope, however, for the honour of the greatest 
poet and greatest dramatist of his time, that the 
veteran author of so many masterpieces will allow 
his earliest work to remain in the obscurity which 
best becomes it. 


Ir is somewhat odd that M. Reyer, the composer 
of Sigurd, lately so successful in Brussels, and to be 





produced by Mr. Gye at the Royal Italian Opera this 


season, has not been able to obtain a hearing at the 
Grand Opera of Paris, more especially as M. Reyer 
is musical critic on the Fournal des Débats, and of 
course exercises a certain “influence.” M. Reyer 
succeeded Hector Berlioz on the staff of our Paris 
contemporary. The feuilletons of poor Hector 
appeared every Sunday, as the witty dramatical 
notices of Jules Janin on the Monday. In one of 
these articles, Berlioz, egotistical like French press. 
men in general, spoke of his own doings at home, 
winding up with the words : “ Fe travaille, F cris, 
Fe COMPOSE, Fe perds mon temps enfin!” Ironical, 
this, and for a time, too true ! 


POEMS FROM MUSIC.—V. 


FOREST SCENES: 
SoLITARY FLOWERS. 


(Scuumann’s Waldscenen : Einsame Blumen.) 


Keoromy dwindles to winter, 
The leaves shrink, shudder, and fall ; 
The ground runs red with the blood of the slain 
Beech-trees tall. 


Red over the ground 
The shrunk leaves shine like blood: 
Winter the murderer flings on the forest 
Fire and flocd. 


The wind shrieks shrill.—The wind sings sweet 
Here, the wind sings sweet ; 

A shimmer of sunlight threads the boughs 
Where they meet. 


Glimmers over the ground, 
Warm and golden and gay: 

All the love and the light of the sun, 
All the grace of the day. 


And why should the sun be gracious, 
And where should he shed his smiles ? 
Trees stand straight and stark and still, 
They shiver and moan at whiles. 


The sunshaft cuts them thro’ like a sword, 
The sun cares not for these ; 

The golden glimmer nestles closer 
About the roots of the trees. 


It nestles there, it clings there, 
It dreams of summer bowers. 
What is it? Only two or three 
Solitary flowers! 
ARTHUR W. Symons. 


Tue ever-ready and always enterprising ‘ Colonel,” 
whose business qualities seem to be thoroughly appre- 
ciated on the other side of the Atlantic, has now 
undertaken to be a purveyor of foreign artists to the 
opera-house that is soon to be raised in Chicago. He is 
also going to furnish a “monstre” orchestra for the 
musical festival to be held in the mushroom city next year. 

WE translate from the Ménestrel as follows: ‘“ On April 
6, the celebrated English tenor, Mr. Maas, will appear 
the Pasdeloup Concerts. He will sing an air from 
Tannhaiiser, and one by Handel. All England ought 0 
cross the Channel on this occasion, as for the Grand Prix 
de Paris.” It is more than ever clear that we, as a musical 
people, are looking up. Having exported operas to Ger- 
many, we have now begun sending tenors to France. 
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FROM THE PROVINCES. 


ABERGAVENNY.—On the 21st February, special services 
were held at St. Mary’s, to mark the re-opening of the 
organ. The Bishop of Llandaff and a large number of 
diocesan clergy were present. The Te Deum and Bene. 
dictus (Goss in C), and Ps. 47, 149 and 150 (to chants 
from Westminster Abbey Chant Book), the Anthem, 
“Stand up and bless the Lord thy God ” (Sir John Goss) 
and the hymns, ‘‘ Angel voices ever singing ”’ and “ Hark, 
hark, my soul,’’? were rendered with good effect by the 
choir. At three o’clock an organ recital was given by 
Mr. Thomas Biggs, late deputy-organist of Lichfield 
Cathedral, and in the evening another service was held. 
The amount of the offertories during the day was 
£47 13s. 1d., which will be devoted to the Church 
Restoration Fund. 


CarpiFF.—In connection with the Art Exhibition here, 
St. David’s Day was celebrated in a special manner. 
The proceedings were of great interest, and reflected 
much credit upon the managerial capabilities of the 
director and the committee. In the morning Miss Astle 
sang ‘* The Lost Chord” to the organ accompaniment of 
Mr. J. E. Deacon, and the latter also gave an organ 
recital. In the afternoon a large meeting was held under 
the presidency of Mr. Alfred Thomas, a former Mayor of 
Cardiff, and patriotic speeches were delivered. In the 
evening a largely-attended Concert was held. The 
vocalists were on this occasion: Madame Annie Barton 
Edmonds and Madame Davies, Mr. Idris Thomas, Mr. 
D. Bryant and Master J. Beavan (penillion singing). The 
harpists were Dr. Frost and two others; Mrs. Frost was 
the pianist, and accompaniments were played by Miss 
Isa M. Hogg and Mr. Deacon. The Cardiff Choral 
Society, who gave several characteristic renderings, were 
under the baton of Mr. D. C. Davies. 


CornwaLL.— The Truro Philharmonic Society will 
perform Mendelssohn’s ninety-fifth psalm, ‘*O come, let 
us sing,” at the Spring Concert. On Shrove Tuesday the 
Falmouth Choral Society (numbering about eighty effi- 
cient members), gave Gaul’s Holy City,fwith piano and 
harmonium accompaniment, and local soloists. Mr. C. 
W. Robinson, parish church organist, conducted. 


Exeter.—Mr. Farley Sinkins’s last Concerts of the 
season took place at the Victoria Hall recently, 
and were the brilliant successes they deserved to be. 
The meetings were rendered peculiarly interesting 
by the fact that on this occasion the Misses Robert- 
son, favourite vocalists in the West of England, made 
their “ farewell”? appearance before an Exeter audience. 
At the Morning Concert Signor Papini produced for the 
first time, a very bright little composition of his own, 
which he has appropriately christened ‘Feu Follet.” 
Signor Mattei conducted, and also accompanied through- 
out, in addition to giving several pianoforte solos. Piatti’s 
marvellous ‘cello playing at the Morning Concert created 
great enthusiasm. Papini excited quite a furore at the 
Evening Concert by his finished performance of “St. 
Pattick’s Day” (Vieuxtemps), and a charming little 
number of his own, in response to a warm encore. 
Mr. Sinking may in truth be congratulated on the 
Success of his spirited management on these occasions. 
—Cordial support is being given the Victoria Hall 
Saturday evening organ recitals. At the last of the 
scties Mr. Wood, Mus. Bac. (Cathedral Organist), 





played some very pleasing selections. His numbers 
included Mendelssohn’s beautiful sonata in D minor 
(No.6) and some airs from the new opera, Princess Ida 
(Sullivan) ; also Batiste’s fine offertoire in D minor, 
which served to close the recital.- On this same occasion 
Mr. Barré Bayly, a local professor of the violin of con- 
siderable ability, played Handel’s largo in G, an ait 
and gavotte, by J. S. Bach (from the “Suite” for 
orchestra), the Abendstern from Wagner’s Tannhaiiser, 
aut Dancla’s cheering Petite Gavotte. —The Exeter 
Branch of the Western Counties’ Musical Association 
held their second annual Concert at the Royal Public 
Rooms recently, and the meeting proved a gratifying 
success. The programme included Cowen’s elegant 
cantata The Rose Maiden; and Beethoven’s overture to 
Prometheus was satisfactorily played by the Orchestral 
Society (W.C. M.A.). The solos in the cantata and 
several songs in addition were sung by members of the 
branch. Mr. D. J. Wood conducted. 


GLascow.—Musical doings here, since our last, may be 
very briefly disposed of. The season is now a thing of the 
past, and a stray concert seems to show that really little 
interest is forthcoming with even a tempting bill of fare. 
Thus, betore leaving for the south, M. Victor Buziau 
gave, on the 13th ult., a Chamber Concert, his coadjutors 
being Messrs. Bourdarot, Henry Buziau, Lasserre and 
Robertson. It took place inthe Burgh Hall, Hillhead, and 
before a comparatively small audience. Nevertheless, those 
who found their way to the flourishing little suburb had the 
advantage of listening to some excellent playing in Men- 
delssohn’s quartet in E minor. Beethoven was represented 
by his trio (Op. 11) for violin (or clarionet), ’cello, and 
pianoforte; Haydn led off the programme with the 
quartet in B flat (Op. 76, No. 4), and solos were given 
respectively, by Messrs. V. Buziau, Lasserre and Robert- 
son.—M. de Pachmann returned to Glasgow on the 
evening of the roth ult.,but his audience was not such a 
large one as might have been expected. In this respect 
the contrast presented at Edinburgh on the previous 
Saturday afternoon was somewhat remarkable. On that 
occasion the Music Hall was crowded, the drawings being 
nearly four times greater than those pertaining to the 
evening Concert in our Queen’s Rooms—yet another 
example of how the Edinburgh folks turn out to anything 
good. The Russian pianist charmed, as of yore, in his 
exposition of familiar enough specimens of Chopin, 
Bennett and Schumann, but his interpretation of 
Beethoven’s sonata, Op. 1o1, failed to create an 
impression, and for reasons it is not necessary 
to name.—Mr. Airlie’s Saturday Evening Concerts 
in St. Andrew’s Hall have been resumed, recent per- 
formances having included Bishop’s setting of Burns’s 
** Jolly Beggars.” The Glasgow Select Choir had charge 
of the somewhat commonplace music. Such excellent 
singing might have been utilised to better purpose, and 
when Mr. Allan’s choristers next appear, it is to be hoped 
that they will be assigned something of more consequence. 
Mr. W. H. Cole’s well equipped band—aided on this occa- 
sion by members of Mr. Hallé’s orchestra—appeared at the 
Concert on 1st inst. Some good music is heard from time 
to time at these popular promenades, the programmes 
generally including a symphony, and one or two standard 
overtures. Mr. Cole conducts, and the comfort of the 
visitors is well cared for by Mr. Robert Walker, the active 
secretary of the Institute. Miscellaneous concerts since 
our last have included the appearance of Mr. Santley and 
party, in a selection of ballads, &c., and various church 
choirs have also given their annual performances. 
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MAIDENHEAD.—-The Philharmonic Society gave its 
second Concert of the season in the Town Hall, February 
1gth, under the direction of Mr. J. G. Wrigley, Mus. 
Bac., &c. The solo vocalists were Madame Clara and 
Miss Lottie West (of London), Mr. Siggers, and Mr. D. 
Sutton Shepley (of Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, Windsor). 
Solo violoncellist, Mr. W. C. Hann; solo pianist, Mr. 
J. G. Wrigley. The first part of the programme consisted 
of Méndelssohn’s Lauda Sion, which was in every way well 
rendered. The second part was a miscellaneous selection, 
mostly classical. The Concert was a great success. 


MANCHESTER.—Mr. Charles Hallé has quite recovered 
from his recent indisposition, and all his old vigour has 
returned. On February 21st, at one of his Concerts, he 
played Beethoven’s concerto inG major, with great power 
and finish, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington made her 
farewell appearancehere in the Elijah. Before the per- 
formance she was presented by the ladies of Mr. Hallé’s 
choir with a handsome bouquet in a silver holder, on 
which was a suitable inscription. ason, by Mr. A. C. 
Mackenzie, was given the other night in better style than» 
perhaps, it has ever been given before. The Walpurgis 
Night was extremely refreshing after fason. On March6 
Herr Joachim ma de his only appearance here this season. 
The great violinist was in excellent form, and an im- 
mense audience listened to him with the greatest pleasure. 
The playing of M. Vladimir de Pachmann, on February 
2gth, created quite a sensation. Mr. de Jong’s Annual 
Benefit Concert was crowded. There were no novelties, 
but a great number of popular singers had been engaged. 
The only drawbacks were that Madame Patey and Miss 
Clara Samuell could not be present through indisposition. 

The Gentlemen’s Concerts, our oldest musical institu. 
tion, is decidedly looking up. The Afternoon Recitals 
have proved an immense success, the hall being crowded, 
while at the Evening Concerts there have been much larger 
attendances. On March 6th, Miss Mary Lemmens made 
a successful first appearance. There was also a “‘ concert 
overture *’ by Mr. Walter Handel Thorley, performed 
here for the first time. It displays considerable skill and 
was well received. On February 22nd, the Amateur 
Dramatic Society’s band, under the direction of Mr. C. J. 
Hall, gave a Concert, one of the ordinary Concert Hall 
series. The second part was miscellaneous, but the first 
part was Purcell’s King Arthur. The choruses were sung 
by a local Amateur Society. The performance as a 
whole, was successful. Miss Amina Goodwin gave her 
second classical Chamber Concert on February 18th. 
This young lady promises to take a high position among 
pianists ; she has been studying under Liszt, and has 
evidently made much progress. Mr. Carl Rosa com- 
menced a three weeks’ engagement at the Prince’s 
Theatre on March 3rd. The only novelty here is Colomba, 
which was performed on Wednesday, with Madame 
Marie Roze in the title rdéle. 


TrepeGar.—A grand Chair Esteddfod was held here on 
February 26. © The proceedings commenced with the usual 
processional ceremonies. The President was the Rev. 
Thos. Theophilus. A number of musical and other com- 
petitions took place. The chief choral competition was 
between choirs of not less than 120 voices, for the best 
rendering of ‘What Mournful Woe” (by Alaw Dhu, 
in memory of the late Silas Evans). The prize 
was £20 and £1 to the conductor. The Sirhowy 
and Tredegar United Choir (Mr. W. Jones), the Gwent 
Harmonic Society, Rhymney (Mr.-T. Price), and the 
Dowlais Choir (Mr. W. Hughes) were in competition, 
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and the prize was awarded by Mr. R. C. Jenkins to the 
first-named. In the evening there was a Concert at which 
Madame Williams-Penn, Madame Taylor Lloyd, Mrs, 
Price, Eos Morlais, Mr. Jenkins, and other artists 
assisted, : 


Watrorp.—An organ recital was given in St. Andrew’s 
Church, on February 11, by Dr. C. J. Frost, organist of 
Christ Church, Newgate Street, E.C., who played the 
following pieces amongst others:—Fantasie and Fugue, 
D minor, Schneider; Sonata, No. 2, in E flat, Fink; 
Christmas March, Merkel; Allegro Vivace in D, Guilmant, 





Tue report that Princess Ida is a comparative failure 
with the public, turns out to be pure invention. Mr, 
D’Oyley Carte is prepared to show that no previous work 
by Sullivan and Gilbert met with the same success, Either 
reckless folly or stupid malice must have fathered the 
lie in this case. 


MADAME MINNIE HAvuk is reported to have cancelled 
her European engagements, owing to the prosperity 
that is flowing in upon her in the United States. At this 
rate, America threatens to absorb all that is best and 
brightest of our artistic talent, and the “ mighty dollar” 
will prove mightier than ever. 


ITALIAN opera is not altogether worn out. Thirty 
performances at the Théatre Italien gave a total receipt 
of 431,000 francs or somewhat over £17,200, being a 
nightly average of over 14,350 francs or £575. The operas 
performed were in order of frequency Simon Boccanegra, 
Ernani, Marta, I Puritani, and Herodiade. 


Herz is a curious example of periphrasis taken from a 
‘‘ leading ’’ note in a provincial paper: “ Mr. was one 
of the founders in —— of a necessary branch of business 
connected with the literary walks of life, without which 
the author and his works would remain unknown and 
unread.’”’ All this simply means that Mr. —— was a 
bookseller. 





WE notice in the Clergyman’s Magazine a feature cal- 
culated to be of service to country organists who do not 
possess, and have not access to a large stock of music. 
The Calendar for the month contains the titles of appro- 
priate organ voluntaries for each service, with the names 
of the authors or arrangers, and the publishers ; the price 
is also stated. 


Tue Royal English Opera Company has scored a point 
by producing Paladilhe’s opera Susanne for the first time 
in England. Three years ago Susanne had a run of three 
hundred nights, a fact that, no doubt, drew to it the 
barren attention of Mr. Gye some time ago. The pro- 
duction took place on Saturday week, at the Theatre 
Royal, Portsmouth. ; 


TuREE scholarships in the Royal College of Music are 
to be competed for ere the May term begins. One of 
these is for Liverpool, raised by general subscription in 
and around that city, and the two others are for Shropshire 
and Suffolk, both given by private gentlemen. The com- 
petitors must be residents in the respective counties for not 
less than five years. 


Dr. Carter Morratt is advertising his “ great dis- 
covery,” the Ammoniaphone, ‘for the production of 
artificial (condensed) Italian air.” By an outlay of a 
guinea, aspiring and respiring tenors can now obtain a 
voice ‘ of extraordinary range, capable of responding ina 
charming manner to the feelings acting on the vocal 
chords.” At any rate, so we are told. 
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REVIEWS. 


PATEY AND WILLIs, 

Elf-land. Pizsicato. Composed and transcribed for 
Piano by John Francis Barnett. 

AmaTEuRS can have nothing but welcome for Mr. 
Barnett’s own transcription of his pretty pizzicato move- 
ment. They know how favourably the piece has been 
received in its original form, and that the ‘‘ household 
instrument’? is just the one to which it can be best 
transferred. Hence, “ Elf-land,’’ popular in the Concert- 
room, will meet with no less warm a greeting in the home. 
It is music which answers all the purposes supposed to be 
served by the average morceau de salon, and in addition 
is that which the most refined taste can approve. 

March of the Forty Thieves. For the Pianoforte. | By 
Michael Watson. 

WE have here a tuneful and pleasing march, much too 
good for forty, or any other number, of thieves, even 
though they be company promoters or “ operators ’’ on the 
Stock Exchange. Looking at it with the eye of a very 
severe critic, we might object that the principal theme, 
though a good one, is too often repeated. But critics who 
are not severe will find no fault, and we conscientiously 
recommend the piece as easy, interesting and effective. 

Oxford and Cambridge Quadrille. 
Ettore Panizza. 

Tuls is a timely publication, adorned with a very hand- 
some title-page, showing the ‘‘ arms” of the rival uni- 
versities, as part of a device in which oars are conspicuous. 
The music is full of life ; it is tuneful and well marked as 
to rhythm. ‘ 

Fairy Queen. Gavotte. By G. F. Samson-Tipson. 

Tus piece is easy, lowing and agreeable. It has some 
of the best characteristics of the old dance form. 


Composed by 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON. 

The Hymns of Martin Luther (Dr. Martin Luther’s 
Deutsche Geistliche Lieder) set totheir original melodies, 
with an English Version. Edited by Leonard Woolsey 
Bacon, assisted by Nathan H. Allen. 

Tue recent Luther celebration gave rise to a good many 
tracts and books, for the luss of some of which the world 
would be none the poorer. On thé other hand, the hand- 
some volume before us is a distinct gain, especially to the 
world of sacred song. Most amateurs are familiar with a 
certain number of the chorales with which the great 
Reformer so strengthened his movement among the 
masses of Germany; but, as far as we are aware, this is 
the first time in which they have been made accessible, 
in a collected form, and with an English translation, 
tothe English public. The book is, therefore, one of value 
aswell as interest. Mr. Bacon, the principal editor, has 
done his work well. From his pen comes an appreciative 
Introduction followed by translations of the three Pre- 
faces written by Luther for the collections published 
during his lifetime. The Hymns are given as rendered 
into English by R. Massie, Frances E. Cox, Arthur J. 
Russell, Miss Winkworth, and others. Mr. Allen, the 
musical editor, may be congratulated upon having gene- 
tally adopted the old harmonization of the tunes. We 
commend the volume as one which should be in every 
musician’s library for purely artistic reasons, and in the 
library of all other persons, because it represents one of 
the great forces which, wisely conceived and deftly 


applied, changed not only the face of Germany but of the 
world, 








W. REEVES. 
Reeves’s Music Primers (No. 3). 
Elementary Music. 

Part II. 

Tuis little book is adapted for much usefulness in the 
hands of teachers, by whom it can be employed to test the 
progress of their pupils in a manner no less systematic 
than searching. The questions cover the ground well, 
and are clearly and tersely expressed. Were a key pub- 
lished, the catechism would form a good aid to self in- 
struction. We must, however, take exception to the 
contents of chapter 12—“ A list of a few great composers 
with their dates.” It purports to give the “ chief works” 
of the musicians named, and this is what we read 
amongst other things :—‘‘ Palestrina: Missa Pape and 
Marcelli (!!);” ‘* Haydn: Creation, Seasons; ” ‘* Bach: 
Mass B minor, The Passion;’’ ‘ Boccherini: Orchestral 
Music.”” Such information—we say nothing of the amus- 
ing error in ve Palestrina—is worse than none at all, for it 
is absolutely misleading. What about Haydn’s 119 
symphonies and 83 quartets; and Bach’s works for 
the Organ and Clavecin? How long, moreover, has 
Boccherini been known as a “ great’? composer, and for 
what orchestral work is he famous? 


Exercises on General 
By Kate Paige. In two parts. 


METZLER AND Co, 

The American Organ Fournal (No. 9). 
J. Munro Coward. 

THIS number contains the church scene from Gounod’s 
Faust, arranged by the Editor; the same composer’s 
Nativity hymn, “ Bethlehem;” the Birdcatcher’s song 
from Die Zauberfléte, and a movement from the late 
Prince Consort’s “Invocation to Harmony.” The selec- 
tions from Gounod will be very welcome, and are alone 
worth more than the entire set costs. After observation 
of nine numbers we are able to say that the American 
Organ Fournal should be taken by every amateur of the 
instrument. 

STANLEY Lucas, WEBER AND Co. 

Nocturne for Pianoforte. By Franz Leideritz. 

THIs piece was composed for and has been played by 
M. de Pachmann. It, therefore, comes with, so to speak, 
prima facie recommendations. The nocturne is in the 
style of Chopin, rather than of Field or Henselt, and 
requires a good deal of playing in order that justice might 
be done to it. Some parts of it, the first theme and its 
ramifications for example, we greatly admire, but the 
whole work is worth the attention of advanced amateurs. 

Bourrée Nouvelle pour Piano. Par Walter Macfarren. 

WE are sorry to see Mr, Walter Macfarren descending 
to the affectation of a French title, as though honest 
English were not available. This, however, has nothing to 
do with the merit of his ‘‘ Nouvelle Bourrée,” which is an 
excellent piece, true to its model, pleasant to play and 
hear, and easy withal. Amateurs, get it. 


Edited by 


REVIERE AND HAWKES. 

Rigaudon (Op. 204) by Raff. Arranged for Violin and 
Pianoforte by J. Lauterbach. 

THE well-known dance measure from the Suite in B flat 
major is here effectively adapted as a duet for the instru- 
ments above named. Wehave no great love for works of 
this kind, believing that, unless some almost indispensable 
purpose is answered, as in the case of four-handed 
arrangements of orchestral compositions, it is better to be 
satisfied with the original form of a master’s production. 
If, however, there must needs be adaptations, then it 
becomes important that they should be good. The one 
before us is good. 
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THE LUTE. 


POET’S CORNER. 
cS 
MARY MARK LEMON. 
In MEMORIAM. 


Ay" can but miss the tender hand 

we That touched the sweetest strings of life ; 
The pleasant strains throughout the land, 

With purest teaching ever rife. 

How oft her simple songs have come 

Of household joys to form a part; 

They brought the music to the home, 

They left their lessons in the heart. 


To all whose lot is sad or drear, 
What gentle hope her words express'd 
And so remembrance must be dear, 
Of one who sang our cares to rest. 
The charm—the sweetness we shall prove 
Of other songs in days to be ; 
But let us keep a “ golden love” 
For such a fair, bright memory. 
HaroLD WyNN. 


Mr. JosrrpH Barnsy has been requested to compose a 
small oratorio for the Bristol Festival of 1885. 


Durinc her visit to this country, Mdme. Schumann is 
the guest of Mr. Burnand, the well-known musical 
amateur. 

News has come from Ireland of the death of Mrs. 
Henry Smart, widow of the composer of “ The Bride of 
Dunkerron.” 

Ir is, we understand, not a fact that Mdme. Albani has 
been asked to accept an engagement as first soprano at 
the Norwich Festival. . 


’ 
Tue Duke of Albany took part recently in a village 
amateur Concert, and delivered ‘“‘ The Sands of Dee,” 
with, it is said, great effect. 


MADAME ALBAN! is touring through Holland and Bel- 
gium. On the third of next month she will sing at the 
first performance in Paris of M. Gounod’s Redemption. 


WirTH regard to the Royal College, it may be as well 
to state that the number of pupils is 154. Brisbane, in 
Queensland, has subscribed and sent out a paying student. 

Herz is a step in the right direction. Two orchestral 
Concerts were recently given in Glasgow on a Sunday, 
under the presidency of Professor Tyndall. ‘ Why should 
London wait?” ™ 

Tue Wagnerian propaganda is to be pushed forward by 
a new German paper yclept Parsifal, the object of which 
is (vaguely enough) ‘to attain to the art-ideals of 
Richard Wagner.” 

Mr. SincLair Dunn’s fourth annual Concert, given in 
Steinway Hall on the 22nd ult,, had some special features. 
The Juvenile Pipers of the Royal Caledonian Asylum took 
part, and the smallest boy amongst them danced the 
sword dance. Gospodin Lubimoff, the Russian tragedian, 
also appeared. Mr. Sinclair Dunn- has evidently ex- 
perienced the monotony of an average “ annual concert,” 
and wishes to spare his patrons 


| to blind chance. 








Herr Dvorak was the guest of Mr. Henry Littleton, 
Westwood House, Sydenham, on Tuesday last, and to. 
night (15th) will honour Mr. Oscar Beringer’s “ musgic 
and smoke.” 

WE have received from Chicago a collection of opinions 
of the press about “ Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Ellen 
Terry.”” The editor’s name does not appear, but the 
unanimity of the critics is wonderful. 

THE 200th anniversary of the birth of George Frederick 
Handel was celebrated throughout Germany on the 24th 
of last month. This was very well, only our Teutonic 
cousins were a year too soon. 

An American musical weekly, conspicuous among its 
brethren for good taste and delicate sense of propriety, 
gives the following prominent notice: ‘‘ To Subscribers— 
In God we trust. All others C. O. D.” (Cash on delivery.) 

OrGAN music becomes more and more popular in the 
northern towns. At Bolton, for example, Mr. Mullineux’s 
recitals in the Albert Hall are very well supported. On 
one occasion recently, as many as 934 persons paid for 
admission. 

HERR STEPHEN HELLER, composer of Les Nuits 
Blanches, and other works, has been invested with what- 
ever dignity is to be found in the red ribbon of the Légion 
d’Honneur. He has been a resident in France for the 
last thirty-five years. 

Ir report speak truly, M. Paul Viardot, the violinist 
should now be convinced that the duel is a stupid appeal 
He went “out” the other day and 
received a ball in his face and another in his breast. His 
adversary stopped one only. 


AMERICAN criticisms have the virtue of frankness to an 
astonishing degree, whatever else they may lack. 
gentleman who shall be nameless is described as “ singing 
like a love-sick screech-owl and acting like a broken-down 
pump-handle.” A spade has small chance of being 
dubbed an “agricultural implement” in the United States. 

Mr. J. S. Curwen, the energetic President of the 
Tonic Sol-fa College, has recently closed an extensive 
lecturing tour, during which he has been urging the 
spread of musical education in Schools, Homes, and 
Congregations, and as a popular recreation. After visi - 
ing Carlisle, Mr. Curwen proceeded to Inverness, being 
received at the Highland capital at a soiré?, at which the 
principal citizens were present. Subsequent meetings 
were held at Dingwall, Tain, Invergordon, Forres, 
Brechin, Dundee, St. Andrews, Stirling, Falkirk, Mother- 
well, Linlithgow, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Annan, Stranraer, 
Belfast, and Londonderry. Everywhere large audiences 
testified to the interest felt in the subject. 


Tue subjoined is an alarming account of Mr. Abbey's 
prospects: ‘‘ The Metropolitan Opera-house Company 
have published their statement. They are behindhand 
nearly 250,000 dols. The stockholders have been assessed 
to meet the deficit, and some are grumbling. ‘his deficit 
has nothing to do with the running of the performances. 
All Abbey got from the stockholders was tooo dols. a pet- 
formance and the rent. Abbey is losing from 10,000 to 
20,000 dols. a week in his tour, which, with the losses on 
his New York season, will probably determine him to 
give up operatic management after the close of his Spring 
season. Gye of London, and Campanini are said to be 
anxious to succeed him.” The foregoing looks like news 
from the Maplesonian camp. 


———_ 
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